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For the Companion. bade him leave the school, and not return till he 

MASTER WOODS. was willing to confess the truth. 
“Attention! the school !” Harry’s heart felt very like bursting. Some- 
Master Woods spoke quick, sharp, angrily. times the blood seemed to scorch his brain as he 

* All eyes were directed towards him, both of wended his way home, sometimes felt like ice. 

e bors and girls. Cissy Woodbine stopped even To the great alarm of his mother he rushed into 

— a whispering hum, and her great blue eyes were the little cottage sobbing bitteriy; he had braved 

- spened wider as they rested on the face of Mas- back his anguish as long as it was possible. 
ter Woods. A good face it was, that of a prompt, “Why, my boy! Harry! what is the matter? 

ose practical man whose end was law. He had been What can have happened ?” cried the widow. It 

ve A dndher Geese neti Wanee yoans, ond bad mewdd- was a sight she had never seen before,—the boy 

a ad most of the pupils to his will. quite overcome with either passion or sorrow. 

Anes Master Woods had but one fault—a too quick “They made me out a thief and a liar,” he 
temper, that blazed on the slightest provocation— cried, his voice hoarse with grief. ‘It was that 
but with that exception Westerlin could not have wicked Bill Stark. I'll kill him.” 
had a more thorough-going school-teacher, or “Harry! O, my boy, don’t let me hear you 
one who took more pleasure in the work. They = ESSN talk in this way, it will break my heart.” 
had all learned to know what “‘attention, school !” Pres SS “But mother, to be accused of stealing two 
neant in that voice. IY paltry oranges, because I went there this morn- 

Two boys might, at that moment, have been a \ \ \ ing, and too, when I am getting up such a beauti- 
sudy—Harry Waters, the son of a poor widow, N ful present for Master Woods.” 
ind Bill Stark, a boy of fourteen, who had re- \ Ni “But why did you not tell him, my son, that 
cently moved to the village. Harry’s handsome, you went there to find a card with his name on it.” 
bright face flushed a little, and there was an ea- “TI couldn’t, mother; you don’t know how I 
ger, startled look in his eyes. Bill Stark, on the felt. It was to be a secret, you know, and he 
contrary, grew pale and cast a shy, half-frightened NN would have kept on asking me questions, and I 
7 glance at the dark face of the teacher. N should have had to tell him before the whole 
“Last night,” ‘said the teacher, ‘‘there were two x school.” . 

Ds, very fine oranges on my desk; did any of you WN ‘*You might have asked him to see you alone.” 
notice them 2” ° & “I didn’t think,” said poor Harry, wearily. 

A quick ‘‘yes, sir,” responded. 4 “Never mind, my boy, I'll make it all right. 

“I left them there when I went home, through RS It is too late now, but I will go the (irst thing to- 

forgetfulness, yet I had perfect faith in the hon- 7 x morrow, and tell him all about it. Depend upon 

= ety of my boys and girls. This morning they it, your character for truthfulness will shine the 
| sre both gone. Now Tam sure no stranger has brighter for this little cloud.” 

thken them, no thief, I mean, for there were A light tap at the door. In came Cissy Wood- 

me things of greater value here that would not have ms WS rN bine, her bright face clouded. 
been overlooked. I am sorry to say that I am pz i “I knew better,” she cried, angrily, ‘‘and I 
IT. quite positive one of you must have stolen the y CIEE aoe gave that great, cowardly boy a piece of my 
fruit.” enin etme meeaitenen mind. I knew he was telling a deliberate false- 
— At that moment his eyes rested upon Bill Stark, = hood, the wicked, witked fellow. Don’t you care 
who instantly turned scarlet. a bit for it, Harry, when Mr. Woods comes home 
“Come, boys, are you willing to confess?” it will be all right.” 
westign At that moment pretty Cissy Woodbine turned | but a baby. But the boy was such a loving, > “‘Well—and I hope you found what you were| «When he comes home?” cried mother and 
& C0. bet blue eyes on Harry Waters and smiled. Then| truthful, high-hearted fellow, and withal so clear- | looking for.” son, in a breath. 
Harry hung his head, and many of the boys no-|eyed and handsome, not with delicate features, ‘Yes, sir, I did,” said poor Harry, ready to) «Yes, for just after you left school he had a 
ticed it. and @ womanish complexion, but the true, noble, (fall. telegraph dispatch that his father was very ill, 
“Bill Stark, were you eating an orange very | manly style of beauty—eyes blue, and dark, and, ‘‘And you, Stark, what have you to say now? dying, I believe. So he gave out that school 
early this morning ?” pure, hair turning in soft waves, above a brave, | Harry denies he took the oranges, ant ”"—his voice | would be dismissed for a day or two, and so you 
— “I—I—I—didn’t steal it, sir,” stammered the | wide brow. |softened—“I have always found him a boy Of/ see he will get nicely cooled down before he re- 
boy. Cissy’s lip curled contemptuously at this. She | truth.” _ |turns. O, what is that? How beautiful! @ 
“That is not an answer to the question. You! was only a little maid of ten or eleven summers,| Poor Harry! his chest began to heave and his| 1+ was a book of pressed mosses, and ex- 
a were the last one here last night, and went out | and had not yet learned to conceal her feelings. | eyes to fill. Cissy Woodbine saw his lip tremble, quisitely arranged. Poor Harry had spent all his 
with me. You must have seen that I forgot the| ‘‘Well, Harry, what do you say to that?” asked | and considerately kept her eyes straight before | jittle savings to buy it, and had pressed the fern- 
fruit. Were you in the school-house this morning | the master, his voice softening ; for Harry was so | her. ; like things with his own hands. 
a before the usual hour of opening ?” ‘ ~|lovable a boy that unconsciously he was a favor-| ‘‘He gtve me the orange,” persisted the boy,| «You see,” he said, with a quivering lip, “I 
— “No, sir,” cried the boy, defiantly. ite. ‘Understand, it is not the worth of the fruit now apparently bent upon his object. “I met | didn’t want anybody to know of this beforehand, 
tine “Then how came you by the orange? There |I care about, at all; it is the meanness of the theft. | him out here after six o'clock. I saw him and} nq I wouldn't now tell anybody else. But I 
1 the es are no oranges at the store in the village.” I did not think I had a boy of so little principle | asked him what he was doing; and says he, ‘No| couldn't think of Master Woods’ middle name, 
was while Again pretty Cissy Woodbine looked at Harry | in-my school.” matter; don’t ‘peach, and here’s a nice orange. | and {ast night I remembered where J had seen a 
oe —t glance between disgust and amusement. Ev-| ‘‘I did not take the oranges, sir,” said Harry, | Nobody’ll ever know.’” card of his, so I went there this morning to find 
‘ow art etybody knew what she thought of Bill Stark. _| but with a conscious face. ‘Well, what proof have you?” it.” 
don “Miss Woodbine, you will please state what| ‘‘He did; he shared ‘em with me; ask him if} ‘‘Proof! Only I told Toney when I went home| «Ang opened the shutters to give light,” added 
nt you saw.” he didn’t come in the school-house, this very morn- | that Hal Waters give me the best orange I ever | pi, mother. 
_ “I met Master Stark at the corners. I was| ing,” cried Bill Stark. eat in my life.” : “Yes, and forgot to fasten them again,” said 
sine gomg after the paper, for the train had just come| ‘‘Did you, Harry?” queried his teacher. “Tony, is that so?” asked the master. Harry, breathlessly. 
in, He had half a peeled orange then, and first} Harry’s face grew crimson. He looked down,| ‘‘He lies—he knows he lies,” said Harry, shak-| «Q, yes! I see through it all,” said Cissy 
mils, HE tried to hide it, then offered it tome. I shouldn’t|he picked at his book, turning a leaf and quite | en all over. Woodbine, gravely. ‘That bad boy got in and 
PEs. lave thought of it again,” she added, with pretty | disfiguring it; he looked up, avoiding Cissy| ‘Silence, Harry!” said the master, sternly. stole the oranges. QO! but won't Master Woods 
precision, “but you remarked upon a piece of or-| Woodbine’s clear eyes, and then said, with a little} A big, lumpish boy, two years the senior of his| pe sorry when he comes to know?” 
yspersia #™ “0ge-peel left on the walk that people might slip | tremor in his voice, ‘‘Yes, sir, I did.” brother, made reply, with a slow voice and hon- —— 
-- reps upon, and I spoke of Master Stark. I didn’t} The masterfrowned. Between these two boys, | est manner: 4 “Look here,” said Toney Stark, doubling his 

BWIS. know then that your oranges had been stolen.” _| clearly, the theft lay. “Yes, sir; he did tell me that, when helcame huge fist, one morning, “‘you’re a coward as well 

“So you see,” said the master, as Miss Wood-| ‘And what did you come here for?” home to breakfast.” as a thief, Bill.” . 
bine sat down, with a half comic glance over her| ‘‘I—if you please, I would rather not tell,”) ‘And you will not explain to me, sir, why you| i] dried his face on the roller, and then stood 
thoulder, “that you can’t very well commit a tres-| said the boy, ‘‘but I did not take the oranges.” | came to the school-house at that early hour?” apparently conscience-stricken before his elder 

oprietors. Pass without my finding it out. You will come| ‘‘Did you see them?” asked the master, turning hotly upon Harry. brother. ‘ 
on, Mass. forward, Stark.” “I—I don’t remember,—I think I did,” replied} ‘‘I don’t like to, sir. I—I—” and so stammer-| «Yes, I say you're a coward. I know all 
“I didn’t take the orange,” said the lad, quite| Harry. - ing he broke down completely , and falling back} about it, for you told the whole story in your 
+ hite with fear and passion. “Harry Waters gave| ‘‘And you are not willing to tell for what pur- | on his seat, hid his face in his bands. sleep. You got in the window after Harry left 
= me one. He came in the school-room this morn-| pose you broke the rule of the school?” shouted) ‘Stark, you will have no recess for a week, for | the school-house ; now don’t deny it, or you'll get 
mg; ask him.” the master, his temper getting the mastery. being an accomplice in this business. Harry | a worse whipping than Master Woods would have 

and not 8 bi this Cissy Woodbine’s brow clouded, and} ‘“‘I did not know it was breaking a rule, sir. | Waters, you will come out here and hand me my | given you.” 
peer the darted a half-defiant glance at the clownish|I had the key, as it was my turn to open the | ferule.” Bill hung his head. It was a relief to have 
investment il. Harry was her favorite and a protege of | school-house.” a Cissy Woodbine flushed, and paled, and bit her| the truth known; it had lain sorely on his con- 
sane aad her father, the richest man in town. Tobe sure,| ‘‘Why not tell what you came for?” thundered | lip, then put her elbow on the desk and shaded | science. 
ne in eve) Hi the Woodbines lived in style, kept three or four | the master, growing impatient. her eyes with her trembling right hand. After) ‘And I tell you what,” said his brother, firmly, 
| an inves fp crvants, a horse and carriage, and fared on the| ‘‘I—came—to find something.” the requisite number of blows had been given, | ‘I’m going to the city te buy six of the biggest 
cate Bi best of the land; while Harry was the son of a} ‘‘At what time was it?” Master Woods said a few words to the school, | oranges to be found, two to give the master and 
— Poor widow, his father having died while filling} ‘Before six. It was rather dark, and I un-| Harry meantime standing by, deadly white, clench-| the rest for that boy. And you've got to go 
Cous. filke office of rector in the village, when Harry was! barred one of the windows to see.” ing his teeth together; then turning to Harry, 








along when I give ’em to him, and just tell him 
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the truth. If father knew of this, you know what 
you'd get, so you’d better behave.” 

Bill was afraid of bis brother, and knew@that 
though rough and ungainly, he despised dishon- 
esty, moreover that he had the will and the power 
to punish him. 

The oranges were bought, and the two, one 
sullen and only half repentant, took their way to 
the widow Waters’ little cottage. 

The day was a warm one, and as they arrived 
nearly opposite there they met with a pleasant 
picture—Walter fast asleep at the foot of a ma- 
jestic oak. The dear boy; he looked so sweet, 
so innocent in his quiet slumber, that Bill for the 
first time seemed to feel his injustice and wicked- 
ness, and while Toney knelt down and softly 
placed four of the oranges, one after another, in 
the capacious pocket of Harry’s blouse, he stood 
up against the tree, a tear slowly falling from his 
cheek to the ground. 

It is perhaps needless to say that Master Woods, 
on his return, made prompt and entire restitution 
for his violence, or that Cissy Woodbine, her 
cheeks heightened by the rose-red of triumph, 
repeated ‘‘1 told you so,” till the old formula was 
completely worn out. Harry, on awakening, had 
felt the weight of the golden fruit and surmised 
at once from whence it came; but when Bill Stark, 
thoroughly repentant, confessed that he had done 
a grievous wrong, Harry took him at once to his 
heart, and Master Woods never again had occa- 
sion to call his pupils to account for any misde- 
meanor of the kind. 





For the Companion. 
THE TRUANT. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Louis was a smart boy. His good lessons de- 
lighted his school-tea¢her, and his voice was one 
of the loudest in the school-songs; while on the 
play-ground, leader in every kind of sport, there 
was not a merrier boy than he. But Louis was 
thoughtless. Boys of eleven years old are apt to 
be; and in spite of all the trouble which this trait 
often got him into, we could pardon it very readily 
if it were not for certain things in his conduct at 
home. We are sorry to say that Louis did not 
mind his mother. 

He had been quite punctual and constant most 
of the time since he had been under his present 
school-teacher, but after a while she noticed that 
he was absent frequently, and on questioning him, 
she was sure that he stayed away oftener than 
he had good reason to. Calling Louis to her, 
one night, after the exercises were done, she 
asked him if he were not afraid that the boys who 
enticed him away from school would get him into 
prison some day. Louis looked up, astonished. 

“I mean that there is great danger that these 
boys will do something wicked when you are with 
them, and an officer will carry you off with them, 
to the lock-up.” . 

«But I can tell him I didn’t do it,” said Louis. 

**Ah,” said the teacher, ‘‘but that wouldn’t do 
any good. The policemen never believe what a 
boy says when he is in bad company.” 

The lad was silent, and the teacher went on to 
tell him how unhappy it would make her if she 
knew that he was growing up a bad man, or that 
he had fallen into the hands of the oflicers of jus- 
tice for playing truant with bad boys. At last 
sH® made him promise that he would not stay from 
school except when, by reason of sickness, or 
other causes, it became absolutely necessary. 

“I trust your honor, now, Louis,” she said. Be 
aman, and remember, God sees you.” 

After this all seemed to go on very well fora 
while with Louis. That he did not behave prop- 
erly at home his teacher had reason enough to 
believe. Indeed his sister came to her one day 
and begged her to tell him not to throw things at 
his mother. The lad’s teacher did talk with him 
considerably about it, but the boy appeared rather 
sullen than penitent, and so long as he kept the 
rules of school she felt that she could do little to 
correct him. 

Meantime Louis got a taste of sin. Three or 
four wicked young sharpers, who never went to 





aint up to that yet. 
money? You know where she keeps it.” | 

‘“‘Where is your excuse, Louis?” asked the, 
school-mistress, when our truant entered, one’ 
morning, after a day’s absence that he could give , 
no good account of. Louis began to tell some| 
improbable story, but the teacher stopped him. 

‘‘Have you been with those bad boys, Louis ?” 

His countenance fell. . 

““O, Louis, why will you do so, when you have 
friends that would help you to become a good 
and useful man? Now I must report you to the 
principal.” ‘ e 

That night Louis Caswell went home sulky un- 
der the effects of severe discipline inflicted on 
him by the principal, and with the words of the 
tempter running in his head, ‘‘Steal money of 
your mother.” 

His mother went out washing, and generally 
carried the little money she had in her pocket, so 
that there was little chance of getting at it save 
at night. Louis had seen her tuck an old leath- 
ern wallet under her pillow when she went to bed, 
tor they lived in a neighborhood where there were 
plenty of thieves, and he did not doubt that she 
kept her money in that wallet. Ten or eleven 
o’clock came and the boy went to her bedside to 
say his ‘‘pater noster,” for they were Catholics. 
Whatever else they neglected to do, mother or 
children, none of them ever neglected to say 
their prayers. If Louis had ever been taught 
what is meant by prayer it is wonderful how he 
could have done the wicked thing he was about 
to do. ‘ 

He knelt down by his mother’s bed, repeating 
his papist prayers, his hand all the time creeping 
slyly under her pillow, until it grasped the wallet. 
The tired mother was too heavy with sleep to pay 
attention to his movements. The rapid, muttered 
prayer was finished, and Louis had stolen away 
with the money in his hand. There were only 
three dollars in the wallet, but that was a great 
sum for him to have, and, elated with his ill-gotten 
treasure, he hurried off to join the young rascals 
who had given him his first lesson in crime. He 
was soon to learn his first lesson in its bitterness. 

All the next day, and the next, Louis was 
away from home—away from school. His moth- 
er, who had discovered his theft, his sister, his 
teacher, all inquired for him in vain. At last, on 
the third day, toward evening, a constable came 
into the city in a wagon, accompanied by the tru- 
ant boy and three hard-looking young vagrants, 
and transferred them into the hands of the police 
at one of the ward stations. They had been 
spending the nights carousing in the outskirts of 
the city, and were found just at daybreak a little 
distance in the country helping themselves to 
fruit in a gentleman’s strawberry field, having |. 
stolen a pillow-case from a clothes-line to hold 
whatever of surplus plunder they might gather. 

It was a sad time in the police court the morn- 
ing after, when the four young culprits were 
brought up to be examined. The case was very 
clear, and the judge made short work of it. Va- 
grancy and theft. Bad company had done its 
worst with Louis, and he was equally implicated 
with the wickedest of them. All the favorable 
things that his gentle school-teacher could say of 
him or plead for him were p »werless to save him 
from a disgraceful punishment. His mother and 
sister could say little for him but that he was a 
son and brother, and they loved him. Such evi- 
dence never moves the stern hearts of judges. 
Louis must go to prison, only, since he was not 
an old offender like the rest, his term was shorter 
by a year than theirs. 

The unhappy boy began to realize where he 
was when he heard his companions sentenced one 
by one, and he bellowed lustily when the judge 
pronounced his own name. 

‘Don’t, don’t, don’t, Mr. Judge, don’t send 
me to prison! O, teacher, don’t let him send me 


Aint your mother got any | 


| disorder. 


the time. They have no idea how hard it is to 


| get up clean clothes for them every week, nor 


how much discomfort we have to put up with.” 

‘‘Neither do we know how hard it is to work all 
day in the fields to get food for us all at home. 
But you are tired to-night, my dear, and you 
never can feel very happy with your hair in such 
Run right away and bathe your face, 
and brush up a little, and you will find your 
spirits are wonderfully enlivened.” 

Jennie went away with a reluctant step, to do 
as she was bid, and when she came down again, 
and began to step about lightly here and there 
“putting things to rights,” her mother said, 

“IT need not ask you if you do not feel better; 
ge looks tell very plainly. It always pays to 

e neat and orderly. It is worth more than a 
great sum of money to have home the pleasantest 
spot in the world to fathers and brothers. Un- 
tidy poate do not become so all at once; but 
bad habits grow faster than cucumbers. You 
cannot hold them in check, unless you fairly root 
them out. All the little delicacies and _refine- 
ments of life that we cultivate are good for the 
heart as well as the body. They make us more 
gentle and thoughtful of the comfort of others, 
and help us form nobler and more beautiful char- 
acters, and that is our great life-work here, 
my daughter—the formation of right characters. 
——e is trifling which bears upon this great 
work.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


BABY IS KING. 


A rose-curtained cradle, where, nestled within 
Soft cambric and flannel, lie pounds seventeen, 
Is the throne of a tyrant—that pink little thing 
Is an autocrat august, for baby is king. 





Good, solemn grandfather dares hardly to speak 

Or walk, lest the sleeper should hear his boots creak. 
Grandma is a martyr, in habits and cap, 

Which the monarch unsettles as well as her nap. 


Papa, wise and mighty, just home from the House, 4 
Grows meek on the threshold, and moves like a mouse, 
To stare at the bundle; then outward he goes, 

Like an elephant trying to walk on his toes. 


The queen of the ball-room throws loyally downs 
Before him the roses she wore in her crown, 
And sings little love-songs of how she loves best 
The tair baby blossom she rocks on her breast. 


Good aunties and cousins before him bow low, 
Though he rumples the ringlets, twists collar and bow; 
He bids the nurse walk with his majesty's self, 

And cries when she stops, like a merciless elf, 


He flings right and left his saucy fat fist, 

And then the next moment expects to be kissed. 
He demands people's watches to batter about, 
And meets a retusal with struggle and shout. 


Then failing to conquer, with passionate cry 
He quivers his lips, keeps a tear in his eye, 
And so wins the battle, this wise little thing; 
He knows the world over that baby is king. 


+> 
or 





For the Companion. 
A YOUNG HERO. 

One wintry, tempestuous night in 1781 a mother 
and her child were seated around the fire, in a 
humble cabin in Western Virginia. This portion 
of the country at that date was our western fron- 
tier, and the settlers were exposed to all the dan- 
gers of an ever vigilant and treacherous foe. 
Many are the dark tragedies that occurred on 
this disputed ground, and many the personal 
hand-to-hand encounters that took place in the 
solemn stillness of the woods. 

But nothing could check the westward advanc- 
ing tide of emigration. The red men fought val- 
iantly, and for awhile held the aggressors at bay ; 
but they were finally compelled to succumb, re- 
tiring and fighting sullenly as they went. At the 
period of which we speak the white men had un- 
mistakably the supremacy, but they were not safe 
from the stealthy blow of their undying enemies. 


There was a look of anxiety upon the face of 


the mother. That forenoon her husband had 
gone to the settlement, some miles away, with the 


promise to be back by nightfall. But the evening 
was far advance.l, and there were yet no signs of 


him. A terrific snow-storm had set in at noon, 


’ —= 
|on his face and then struggling bravely forward 
|again,—now stopping to make sure he was in 


| path, and not wandering among the trees of the 
| wood through which he was making his Way,—the 
boy toiled onward, until having progressed over 
a half-mile, he paused and looked around him, as 
well as the darkness and whirling snow would 
permit. He still clutched his rifle, for he felt that 
some great danger hung over his father. Whil. 
| gazing around, he caught sight of a dark mass 
upon the ground. With a rapidly beating hear 
he stooped down and saw that it was an Indian 
cold and stiff. At the same moment a groan 
caught his ear, and a few feet further away he 
detected the outstretched form of his father, 
Throwing himself on his knees beside him, he 
leaned over and called him by name. 

“Is that you, my son?” he asked, in a painfy 
voice. ‘Have you your gun loaded with you» 
**Yes, father.” , 
‘Load mine as quick as you can; there will be 
a couple of Indians here in a few minutes.” 

The boy lost no time in obeying. He hag 
hardly completed the task when his straining eye, 
detected two forms groping through the dark. 
ness. Quickly informing his father, the Jatter 
replied,— 

“Shoot them both, if you wish to save your 
father’s life. They are seeking me.” 

Crack! bang! and the foremost savage threy 
up his arms with a howl and fell dead. The other 
turned and ran, followed by the bullet of a see. 
ond rifle, which wounded him almost unto death, 
That afternoon, while making his way through 
the wood, the settler was pursued by three Indi. 
ans. He distanced two of them; but the thirg 
overtook him, and a terrific hand-to-hand strug. 
gle resulted in the death of the redskin and the 
dangerous wounding of the white man. The lat. 
ter was so injured that he found it impossible to 
load his gun, although he made desperate efforts 
to do so. With great difficulty the two made 
their way home, where the careful nursing ani 
quiet soon restored the settler to his usual health; 
but never, as long as he lived, did: he forget that, 
under Heaven, his own son was the hero to whon 
he owed his safety in the hour of his dire extren- 
ity. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHILDREN, 


We do not remember that a president of the 
United States ever before addressed a Suniky 
school celebration ; certainly no president has be- 
fore paused from such duties as engross Andrey 
Johnson, for such a purpose. But on the 2th 
ult. Mr. Johnson made the longest speech thi 
he has found time to utter since his inauguration, 
to the children of the Washington Sunday Sebod 
Union. The kindliness of this act is the mor 
marked, because it seems to have been voluntary, 
and the speech itself is full of wisdom and gentle 
ness. Mr. Johnson’s mind is characterized bys 
constant recurrence to sturdy underlying princ- 
ples; and while he is not a professor of religion, 
and is unused to the religious terminology, there 
is every evidence, both from what he says an 
does, that (in his own words) ‘‘all things shoul 
be done with the approval of Him who controls 
the events and destinies of the world.” The chil- 
dren marched up, singing ‘‘Victory at Last,” and 
Mr. Johnson delivered his address surrounded 
by little girls, who crowded upon the stand placed 
for him, and by whose presence he seemed n0t 
only unembarrassed, but simply and greatly 
pleased. He spoke colloquially, frequently intro 
ducing a sentence with ‘My little daughters aa 
sons.” We give a few extracts from the synopss 
given of this unique and excellent address, which 
we regret was not reported verbatim : 

To those who had superior advantages he would 
say, do not become foolish and silly because you 
parents can afford to dress you a little better, * 
to educate you better. They should feel al 


school, and who were too idle even to sell news- 

papers for a livelihood, showed him some money, 

and with many winks, and shrugs, and curious | 
gestures, signified to him where they got it. 

They had picked an old countryman’s pocket, and 

great was the glee they had over the success that 
had attended their first attempt at robbery. 

The idea of committing such an out-and-out 
crime startled Louis at first, but when they treated 
him to oysters and spruce beer in a dirty restau- 
rant, he began to think it was a fine thing to have 
money, at any rate. 

“We're goin’ to have a high ole time, next Sat- 
urday,” said the oldest of the boys, as he lit a ci- 
gar with a match that he had scraped on his rag- 
ged pantaloons. ‘‘A lot of us fellers is goin’ out 
to Waltham, strawberryin’. You go with us, an’ 
you'll see fun,” winking to the other boys as he 


there! O, mother, forgive me, I didn’t mean to 
steal the money! Come back, O, do come back, 
Mr, Judge, and say I needn't go!” but the judge 
was gone; the court closed, and the door was 
shut on the unavailing lamentations of Louis Cas- 
well, the truant. His teacher had advised him af- 
fectionately against running away, but he did not 
choose to obey her, and so he fell into the bad 
company that she warned him of and came to 
grief, T. B. 
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BRUSH UP. 

Considering that there are in the world not less 
than two hundred million families, the simple les- 
son taught below is seen to be very important. 
Make home tidy and pleasant : 

“Brush up the stove hearth, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Goodwin, ‘‘and wipe up the zinc nicely. Take 
spoke. all those clean clothes, wet and dry, and lay them 

“I havn't got any money,” said Louis, too cow-| in the basket, and make the room look as cheer- 


ardly to give any better reason for not running | ful as you can, before father aud the boys get 
away. home.” 





| 





“ ” H H 4 
“What of it,” exclaimed one or two of the | 4, Well wether, out egny, 0 Tatte Geen 


: 2 ntedly, “I don’t know that it is any worse for 
young thieves; ‘‘get it same way we got ours.” | them to have a little discomfort once in a while in 
‘‘No, he needn’t,” said the oldest boy. 


‘*He | doors, than it is for us to have so much tronble all 


and was still raging, but her apprehension was 
not solely on account of this. He had braved 
many a similar one, and it could not keep him 
from home to-night. His continued absence, 
therefore, filled her with an uneasiness which she 
could not conceal. Her little son—a lad fourteen 
years of age—endeavored to cheer her; but his 
heart, too, was opprest, and he listened longingly 
for the well-known sound of his father’s footstep. 

Suddenly, in one of those lulls of the storm, 
there came the dull report of a rifle. Mother and 
son looked in each other’s face, and then the lat- 
ter sprang to his feet. 

‘That is father’s gun! I know it! I am go- 
ing to him.” 

“Stop!” The mother placed her hand on his 


down a loaded _rifle that had been suspended by a 
couple of deer’s horns. 

“Take this; it is loaded,—be careful. 
with you both.” 

The next moment the little fellow had disap- 
peared. 

Through the raging storm, with the great ed-' 
dies of snow almost blinding him,—now falling 


God be 





know that their parents and teachers cannot o! 
themselves educate them. No one would ever be 
educated unless he educated himself. Whether 
you have superior advantages or not, you mu 


educate yourselves. 


} Parents, teachers and ad: 
vantages given are simply the means 


placed ™ 


your hands from which you must mould and shap® 
your own course through life. But never It 
that you are superior to your more humble com 


anions and comrades. 


nstead of trying to hua 


le them and make their condition lower, J" 
pride should be to elevate them to the stan 
you occupy. Sometimes one may come in rg 
and begrimed with dirt; but beneath the ™ 
and the dirt a jewel may be found as bright 
any yet discovered, and the humble indivi 


may develop that which 


would prove as bright # 


ornament as the jewels of any crowned head. 
My little daughters and sons, (said the speake! 


arm, and then reaching over the mantel, took| give me your attention while I say, honestly 


truly, that if I could inform you of 


some 


and put that into immediate efféct, which wou! 
tend to the elevation of you all, I would be Pe 

er of it than to be president forty times. ; “ 
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our control and become your property, and you 


will have to put in force and control the princi-| we look upon what is supernatural. 


ples of government, of religion and humanity. 


‘And let all boys consider—every mother’s son of | for the appearance on the window. It was the 


them—that each one is born a candidate for the | 
idency. Why not, then, commence at once | 
pres! y y 0 
to educate yourselves for the presidency ? And | 
he would say to the little girls, that while they | 
could not be presidents, they are born candidates | 
for the wives of presidents. While each little boy | 
may feel that he is a candidate for the presidency, 
each little girl may feel she is a candidate for 
resident’s wife; and each should commence at | 
once to qualify himself morally, intellectually and 
socially, for such a high position. When we look 
at these —_ and girls—at the banners which they 
carry—at the, flags, with stripes and stars upon 
them, which they bear aloft; when we look upon 
the brave men and gallant officers around us and 
remember what they have been contending for— 
we feel that we can best preserve this govern- 
ment if we rear up our people properly, and 
make this, as we can, the most intelligent portion 
of God’s habitable globe. The stars and stripes 
are not an unmeaning symbol, when we look back 
through the din of battle and see what it has cost 
to perpetuate this government; and should we 
not, then, use every effort to bring up properly 
these children, whose cause has been sustained by 
strong arms on the field of battle? Victory has 
rched upon our standard, and the speaker said | 
fe trusted the chjldren’s little song of victory 
would be heard far up above, and that the angels, 
standing upon the battlements of heaven, would 
take up the tune and make a response. 
————__+o2—___—_—_ 
THE DANCING DERVISHES. 

M. Pressense, while in Constantinople, wit- 
nessed one of the dancing dervish performances, 
and although often before described, it is inter- 
esting to receive from so intelligent a traveller 
the impression produced by this singular mode of 
worship : 

We were present this afternoon at one of the 
saddest and most bizarre spectacles imaginable— 
the worship of the dancing dervishes. These 
devotees occupy a pretty little edifice covered 
with gilding, situated on the shore of the Bos- 
phorus, at Pera. They give their representations 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. For fervent Mussul- 
mans it is a highly religious act. They come in 
one after another, with their odd head-dresses, 
shaped like a flower-pot turned upside down; 
they arrange themselves in a circle; the chief of 
the dervishes, an old man, stands at one end of 
the hall. They commence with a sort of monot- 
onous song; at given intervals they prostrate 
themselves to kiss the floor with the most pro- 
found veneration. The imaum then pronounces 
along prayer, at the end®f which all the der- 
vishes plunge down upon the floor with a heavy 
sound. Then they rise and make the tour of the 
mosque majestically, the imaum at the head, 
kneeling as they pass in front of an amulet. 
When immediately before this relic they bow to 
each other gravely, two and two. A sharp and 
lively music suddenly resounds in the galleries ; 
it accompanies an abominable chorus, which howls 
in measure with it. This is the prelude of the 
dance. The dervishes dart forward and turn, turn, 
turn with outstretched arms and closed eyes, with 
a velocity increasing every moment. It is a wild, 
mad whirlwind. They séem plunged in a stupid 
ecstasy, and repeat this frightful round four times 
over, until they fall down covered-with sweat. 
They again prostrate themselves, and pass be- 
fore the imaum to kiss his hand, then kiss each 
others’ hands. A loud yell, uttered by all at 
once, terminates this ceremony. While these mis- 
erable creatures turned and howled, I looked out 
upon the sea, so calm and majestic under the soft 
splendor of this fine day, andI said : ‘There is 
the prayer, the hymn, worthy of God. His intel- 
ligent and free creatures have contrived to make 
a hideous parody of the adoration due to Him. 
Surely the fi h priests of Cybele, with their mad 
bounds, and thelr cutting themselves with knives, 
— invented any thing more stupid.”—WMeth- 

ist, 


CURIOUS CASE OF DECEPTION. 


A very curious case of deception was commu- 
nicated to me by the son of the lady principally 
concerned, and tends to show out of what mean 
materials a venerable apparition may sometimes 
be formed. In youth, this lady resided with her 
father, a man of sense and resolution. Their 
house was situated in the principal street of a 
town of some size. The back part of the house 
ran at right angles to an Anabaptist chapel, di- 
vided from it by a small cabbage-garden. The 





‘Any thing, my dear, rather than to allow that 
A strict research established ‘a natural cause 


custom of an old woman, to whom the garden be- 
neath was rented, to go out at night to gather 
cabbages. The lantern she carried in her hand 
threw up the reflection of her form on the chapel 
window. As she stooped to gather her cabbages 
the reflection appeared to lean forward; and that 
was the whole matter.—Sir Walter Scott's Demon- 


ology. 





NOBILITY IN RAGS. 


I read the other day of a little girl who was 
one of a party of children out on a railway excur- 
sion. The hour for taking the returu train had 
come, and she stood weeping and crying out: 

‘‘What shall I do? hat shall I do?” 

A poor boy named Jones, seeing her distress, 
asked her, very kindly, ‘‘What are you crying 
about ?” 

‘I’ve lost my ticket,” she said, ‘and the con- 
ductor won’t let me get into the car without it.” 

‘“‘There’s my ticket,” replied Jones, handing it 
to her; ‘‘now you can ride home.” 

The little girl looked the gratitude she lacked 
words to utter, and jumped into a car. The boy 
walked down the platform, and meeting his friend 
Smith, told him what he had done. Smith, smit- 
ten by his good example, said: 

‘‘Maybe some other little girl has lost her tick- 
et. Let us see.” 

They soon found another crying like the first 
over the loss of her ticket. Smith comforted her 
by giving her his ticket, and then he and Jones 
started on foot for home. It wasa long walk, and 
they did not reach the end of their journey before 
two o'clock the next morning. 

Those boys were poor, very poor. They wore 
rags on their bodies, but if any one should say 
their hearts were as poor as their bodies I should 
say he was mistaken. They were noble little fel- 
lows. They deserved to be crowned with wreaths, 
and held up to the world as models of self-denial, 
kindness, and politeness. I do not mean that a 
boy need to imitate them by walking all night as 
they did, for I suppose a proper statement ofthe 
case to the managers of the excursion would have 
secured them a ride; but their spirit—their readi- 
ness to undergo toil and discomfort for the sake 
of those distressed little girls—is worthy of all im- 
itation. Master Joe Selflove would do well to 
take a lesson from those ragged little noblemen. 


FRENCH DETECTIVES. 


Not without reason was Napoleon wont to boast 
of the intelligence and tact of the French soldier. 
A few weeks ago, at Orleans, a communication by 
a telegraph had made known to the gendarmes of 
that place of the arrival there of a woman named 
Rosine, who had fled from Tours after committing 
arobbery. A gendarme on duty at the terminus 
saw a rather suspicious-looking woman alight from 
one of the carriages. He addressed himself to 
her, saying, 

‘*Where do you come from?” 

“From near Blois.” 

‘‘What is your name ?” 

‘*Maria Faucheux.” 

She then walked on, but the gendarme, follow- 
ing her, in a few minutes called out, in a low voice: 

‘Rosine !” 

The woman, thrown off her guard, immediate- 
ly turned round, when the officer said, 

“Ah! ah! It is you I am in search of,” and 
arresting her, took her to prison. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





GENTLE WORDS.. 


Gentle words, my darling, 
Thy lips should ever speak; 
Soft and loving smiles 
Make sunlight on thy cheek. 
Little deeds of love 
Thy tiny hands can do, 
And the world is brighter— 
Better for it, too. 


Gentle words are seeds; 
Sow them all around; 
They will bud and bloom, 
And be with beauty crowned, 
Smiles are like the dew; 
How they.cheer the heart! 
Refresh its drooping tiowers, 
And happiness impart! 





For the Companion. 
THE WET NOT. 


Even very little children know right from 
wrong. They learn this difference much earlier 





young lady used sometimes to indulge the roman- 
tic love of solitude, by sitting in her own apart- 
ment in the evening, till twilight, even darkness, 
was approaching. Pe 
One evening, while she was thus placed, she 
was surprised to see a gleamy figure, as some 
aerial being, hovering, as it were, against the 
arched window in the end of the chapel. Its head 
was surrounded by that halo which painters give 
to the Catholic saints, and, while the young lady’s 


attention was fixed on an object so extraordina- | pened that the gate between the yards of Ellie’s 
ry, the figure bent gracefully towards her, more house and of Jamie Lake’s, was left open; and 
than once, as if intimating a sense of her pres- | there stood Ellie, with one little boot on the step, 
ence, and then disappeared. The seer of this hesitating whether to run in there, where Jamie 
striking vision descended to her family, so much | was cracking nuts, or to answer mother’s voice. 
discomposed as to call the attention of her father. Jamie was a little boy, about four years old; so 
He obtained an account of the cause of her dis-| he laid the nuts down on the flag-stones, and then 
turbance, and expressed his intention to watch in| gave them such a blow with the hammer that 
the apartment next night. He sat accordingly in | meats and shells were smashed together. 

wilh chamber, ee she also rpg 7 
wilight came, and nothing a ; but 
as the grey light faded into po ag same 
female figure was seen hovering on the window; 


his dau 
him. 


the same 


t pale light around the head; the same Disobedience always receives mean wages, 4s lit- 


inclinations as the evening before. 
“What do you think of this?” 
ter to the astonished father. 


said the daugh- half of a nut, which he too 


than some mothers think ! 

Ellie Bray was only three years old; and a 
blithe little prattler she was. Up stairs and down 
she ran; in at one door and out at another. 
|The question was asked many times a day— 
| “Where's Ellie?” and many times the question 
| was answered by Ellie’s own voice, as she came 
jumping out of some corner, shouting, ‘*He-ri-ra, 
;mamma!” One day Ellie’s mother called in vain. 
| The little girl made no answer; for it had hap- 


“Come get some nuts, Ellie,” said Jamie, and 
, over the step went the little feet; and when Ellie 
| stood by the side of her tempter, what reward 


suppose you, she received for her disobedience ? 


| tle Ellie learned, for her playmate gave her only 
rom his mouth after 





in vain trying to extract the meat. Ellie knew 





this was not nice. The nut was all wet; but she} 
ran back to the yard, where on the porch sat sis- | 
ter Annie, shelling peas for Bridget. Ellie asked 
Annie for a pin. 
‘What for, Ellie?” said Annie. 
“Pick a nut!” said little Ellie. 
Annie saw the nut was wet, and she said to the , 
little flushed-faced girl, | 
“Tt has been in some one’s mouth, Ellie ?” 
“No,” said Ellie, shyly. 
‘*Has it not?” said sister Annie, again. 


PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER. 


We ask the attention of the public to this iong-tested and unri- 
valled family medicine. 


The PAIN KILLER is, by universal consent, allowed to have 


| won for itselfa reputation unsurpassed in the history of medici- 


nal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the entire eradi- 
cation and extinction of pain, in all its various forms incidental 


| to the human family, and the unsolicited written and verbal 


testimony of the masses in its favor, have been and are, its own 


best advertisement. 


Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 25—2w (40) 





“No,” repeated Ellie, for she very much want- 
ed the nut. 

*“‘You must tell the truth! 
Ellie,” said Annie. 
no one’s mouth ?” 

The tears filled the little girl’s eyes, as she 
answered, less stoutly than before, 

“No; nobody, in the world, but just Jimmie 
Lake’s !” Ellie nodded her curly head fiercely, and 
wondered whether that was quite a naughty lie. 

And what did sister Annie do then? She took 


God heard you, 
“Tell sister, has it been in 
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Ellie up into the parlor, where the blinds shut! Has, ofall the leading styles. 


out the hot sun. The room seemed very dark 
and solemn to the little guilty one; and then, in 
the quiet, dark room, Annie told her that God 
saw her when she first went into Jamie’s yard; 
that He watched her all the time, and saw that 
she loved ‘‘a wet nut better than she loved the 
beautiful truth.” 

‘‘And what do you suppose God thinks of little 
Ellie now?” said Annie. ‘Jesus died to take 
away all the naughty sin-marks, and’ here is little 
Ellie putting them in, as fast asshe can! Poor 
little Ellie! What can we do about it?” 

“Ellie don’t know!” sobbed the little one. 

“Shall we ask God to forgive you for telling the 
naughty story?” said Annie; the little penitent 
wept a ‘“‘yes,” and running into the alcove where 
the piano stood, knelt down in the dark and re- 
peated a prayer after her sister, in which she 
asked God to wash away the bad lie-mark, for 
Jesus’ sake. 

Presently Annie held her hand, to lead her lit- 
tle sister from the room; but Ellie still knelt in 
the corner, waiting. 

“Come, now, darling, and never be naughty 
again!” said Annie; but the transgressor contin- 
ued kneeling in the corner, with her eyes solemn- 
ly, waitingly, expectantly fixed on the little rift 
of light which forced its way between the blinds 
into the darkened room, as she whispered, ‘‘Do 
Dod forgive me now, Annie ?” 

“I hope so,” said Annie. 

‘‘Why don’t He answer, then, and say yes to 
Ellie ?” said she, seriously. 

‘He does, in the Bible. He says, if you con- 
fess your sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
you your sins,” said Annie. 

‘Does Dod talk in the Bible?” said Ellie. 

‘Yes, and He teaches me that He forgives you 
now, and that you must never do so any more,” 
said Annie. 

“Dood!” said Ellie, joyfully. “I never will 
tell another nasty lie, Annie!” Ellie never did. 
She is a grown woman, now, but she has never 
forgotten the lie about the wet nut; neither h:s 
she forgotten the lesson of ‘forgiveness for Jesus’ 
sake,” of which her little baby-soul then first 
caught a glimpse. 

We think the Saviour knew infant hearts and 
infant capacities when he said, ‘‘Suffer ittle chil- 
dren,” and that of all beautiful nursery rhymes, 
none is so sweet for the ears of children as the 
song the angels sung of forgiveness for Jesus’ 
sake. E. L. M. 























“SINGING ALL DAY LONG.” 


MERRY CHIMES. 
The New and Popular Music Book for the Young Folks, 
AT SCHOOL, AT HOME, AND ABROAD, 


by the author of The Golden Wreath, is meeting with an unpre- 
cedented sale. Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand of the Wreath 
were sold, and the prospect is that a larger number of the Chimes 
will be called for. Specimen pages free. Price of the Chimes 5U 
cents. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
25—tf 277 Washington Street. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. it is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. He careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared omy by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston. 
and sold generally. $—om 





A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appre¢iation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special articie in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imp an 'y labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a petty suffering disappeared 
after some weeks'use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of miJk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeuter, the most renowned 
fay bey in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 26 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 23—3m 
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“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for a day wear; one pair 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 


CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


15— 101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING Monry withthe LOWE PRESS 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. 


Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the WE PRESS CO., 
ls—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT 
TO ALL INVALIDS! 








The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 


is well-known, and acknowledged by all medical men. The dif- 
ficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will enter 
the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. This point, 
says Dr, Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has been attained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a way before unknown. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, A 
NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE that strikes at the Root of 
Disease by supplying the blood with its vital Principal or Life 
Element—JRON. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and Ague, 
Chronic Diarrhwa, Loss of Energy, vow Spirits. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


cures Nervous Affections, Female Complaints, Scrofula, Boils, 
Scurvy, and all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a SPECIFIC for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE 


OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State of 
the system. 


To all the Weak, the Worn and the Weary. 


The following VOLUNTARY testimony is from the Boston Re- 
corder of August 12, 1864: 


“The Peruvian Syrup is one of the few advertised medicines 
which is worthy of notice, and a personal trial of it for many 
years has shown us that it possesses all the qualities claimed by 
its proprietors. As a tonic in cases of impaired health or weak- 
ened constitutions it has no superior. Unlike most Tonics and 
Bitters, it is entirely free from alcohol, and therefore its energiz- 
ing effects are not followed by corresponding reaction. It will be 
found tar superior to wine or brandy in all cases where these 
have been prescribed for weakness and debility. The certificates 
of Dr. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts. and of Dr. Chil- 
ton, the celebrated chemist of New York, agreed that there is in 
its composition ro mineral or vegetable poison, or objectionable 
substance whatever, Its principal ingredient is a salt of the Pro- 
toxide of Iron, so combined and protected as to forma durable ¥ 
and palatable medicine. We can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all the weak, the worn and the weary. We make 
these remarks volantarily, and of our own prompting, having 
richly experienced its benefits.” 


Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 
weak, sickly, miserable creatures, to strong, healthy and happy 
men and women, and Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
it a trial. 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures, and recommenda- 
tions from some of the most eminent Physicians, Clergymen and 
others, will be sent FREE to any address. 





FOR SALE BY 
Seth W. Fowle & Son, 
18 TREMONT STREET.............0000. BOSTON, 


J. P. Dinsmore, 
36 DEY STREET.........-.. NEW YORK, 


And by all Druggists. 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most gag purgative medicine which we are able to 
produce or which we think has ever yet been made by any body. 
Their effects have abundantly shown to the community how 
much they excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetrating 
properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, remove the 
obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. 
They purge out the foul humérs which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their natural 
action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the whole svs- 
tem. Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev ery - 
body, but also formidable and dang 1 While they 
produce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in dimiu- 
ished doses, the safest and best physic that can be employed tor 
children. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to take; and, 
being purely vegetable, are free from any risk ot harm. Cures 
have been ma le which surpass belief. were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character, as to forbid 
the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen and physi- 
cians have lent their names to certify to the public the reliability 
of our remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their 
conviction that our Preparations contribute immensely to the re- 
lief of our afflicted, suffering fellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates 
of their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea. Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite. all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which it would not be supposed 
they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 
and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kid- 
neys, Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Arer's, and 
take no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and 
they should have it. 








will outwear three pair without them. d by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. lj—3m 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 21—2meow 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JUNE 22, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Filty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


Who is now in prison, awaiting trial for treason 
against the government of the United States, 
which trial is expected to take place soon, com- 
pleted his 57th year on the 3d of June. He isa 
Kentuckian by birth, having been born in what is 
now known as Todd county, (then part of Chris- 
tian county,) in 1808. It has been often stated 
that his father was a Northern man, a native of 
Connecticut, and that he emigrated to the South. 
This statement may be true, but we have little 
faith in its correctness, as Mr. Samuel Davis, fa- 
ther of Jefferson, was a planter in Georgia very 
many years before his son’s birth, and a revolu- 
tionary soldier. He subsequently removed to 
Kentucky, and thence, while Jefferson was in in- 
fancy, to Mississippi. 

At sixteen, the future rebel chief, who seems 
to have been a precocious youth, left Transylva- 
nian College, Kentucky, and entered the United 





world, whose eyes had long been fixed upon him, | 
believing him to be invincible. From being a} 
powerful chief he became a fugitive, and then a) 
prisoner, being taken under humiliating circum- | 
stances. The first great traitor with whom our | 
government has had to deal, the general impres- 
sion is, that he should suffer the extreme penalty | 
of his crime, a crime that was without prov- | 
ocation, and which was perpetrated for the ad- | 
vancement of human slavery. Should his life | 
be spared,—of his conviction no one entertains 
doubts,—it would necessarily follow that no oth- 
er rebel could be ordered for execution, except | 
assassins, who would be hanged as assassins, and | 
not as traitors. Much, therefore, depends upon 
what disposition shall be made of Mr. Davis, who 
deserves to die, but to whom life might prove a 
severer punishment than death, inasmuch as its 
continuance would compel him to think of two un- 
pleasant things,—his own great failure, and the 
greatness of the country he had vainly sought to 
destroy. 








VARIETY. 





RELIC WHITTLERS. 

The passion fay relics of distinguished persons 
and places is good enough to begin with, but 
when it gets to be downright vandalism, or de- 
structiveness, that ruins precious things without 
scruple just to gratify a selfish whim, it is both 





States Military Academy at West Point. He 
was graduated in 1828, and served in the Federal 
army seven years, in the infantry, and in the 
dragoons, and on the staff, his career being more 
than respectable. He left the service in 1835, 
and became a cotton planter in Mississippi, and 
lived a retired lite until 1843,—and_ well would it 
have been for him if he had never left his planta- 
tion. 

He first entered the political field in 1843, tak- 
ing part with the Democrats, and going with the 
Calhoun branch of that organization, their princi- 
ples being strongly favorable to what is known as 
“State -rights.” He was a Democratic Presi- 
dential Elector in 1844, and was chosen to the 
United States House of Representatives the next 
year. His services as representative were quite 
distinguished, but they were brief, as he was 
elected colonel of the First Mississippi Volunteers 
in the summer of 1846, and fought at Monterey 
and Buena Vista, being severely wounded in the 
latter battle. In 1847 he entered the United 
States Senate, where he remained four years, re- 
signing his seat in 1851, because he had been 
beaten as a candidate for the office of governor 
of Mississippi, by Mr. Foote, who was run by the 
Union party. 

Ile supported Gen. Pierce for the Presidency, 
in 1852, and by that gentleman was made Secre- 
tary of War, which post he held till Mr. Buchanan 
became president, in 1857. He was thought to 
be a very good Secretary of War, and, being per- 
sonally honest, he was personally popular, in 
spite of his deficiency in tact and his ungracious- 
ness of manner. 

He was elected to the United States Senate by 
the Legislature of Mississippi, and returned to 
that body on the 4th of March, 1857. At that 
time he was generally regarded ds the chief 
Southern man of his party, and his object was to 
become president. Mr. Douglas, who had been 
seeking the same place for years, was his chief 
rival; and as it was known that he would be 
elected if he should receive the united Democratic 
nomination in 1860, a cabal was formed with suc- 
cess to prevent Mr. Douglas being made his par- 
ty’s candidate. At that time Mr. Davis did not 
contemplate disunion. He supposed that the Re- 
publicans would elect their candidate in 1860, 
and that he (Mr. Davis) would be chosen in 
1864, when he expected to be the chosen leader 
of the Democrats, whose success in that year he 
nothing doubted. He was not a disunionist in 
1860, and probably was as averse to extreme ac- 
tion at that time as any man in the country, be- 
cause it was for his interest that matters should 
take their regular course. But the real seces- 
sionists got up a disturbing force that dispelled his 
day-dreams. They made Mississippi follow the 
example of South Carolina, and secede from the 
Union. Then Mr. Davis, adhering to the State 
sovereignty delusion, left the Federal Senate, 
though it is said that he did so with tears in his 
eyes, he being aman of that sanguine, sensitive 
temperament which is prone at moments of strong 
excitement to displays of feminine feeling. 

Elected to the presidency of the self-styled 
Southern Confederacy, he certainly displayed no | 
ordinary ability in contending against the vast'| 
power of the United States, carrying on for four | 
years a contest that most of us at its beginning) 
held should be determined in four months, at the | 
utmost; but his success was largely due to errors 
on our side, errors probably unavoidable. His 
fall was sudden when it came, and moved the’ 


foolish and mean. It is said that canes enough 
have been made from the trees around the Mount 
Vernon estate to amount to several cords of 
wood. 


A respectably dressed man was noticed, the 
other day, putting into his pocket a brick from 
the wall in front of Mr. Lincoln’s house. The 
flagstaff from which floated Jackson’s secession 
rag, in Alexandria, is distributed all over the 
country, in pieces about as large as matches. 

The entire stairway upon which Col. Ellsworth 
was killed, in Alexandria, has been cut in chips, 
and carried away. The tree at the foot of which 
Sickles shot Key, in Washington, has been barked 
and cut by fools until it is dead. The oak tree 
under which Gen. Grant talked with Pemberton, 
and arranged the terms of the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, has been annihilated; and recently, a party 
dug into the ground ten feet, for the roots of the 
historic oak. 

——_+or——__— 


A TRAVELLER’S TALE. 


T am a naturalist, and in my travel 

Have met with many things I would unravel, 
Some may suppose what I relate untrue, 
Merely because the things to them are new; 

So prone are men to give a firm opinion 

On what is simply out of their dominion. 

But really ‘tis a plain, unvarnished tale, 
Though some will say, ‘It’s very like a whale!” 


I saw a pony all in scales encased 

I saw a salmon with a slender waist 

I saw a hornet weighing many tons 

Il saw a whale regaling on some buns 

1 saw a monkey swimming in a pool 

I saw some tadpoles walking with a school 
I saw a puppy- dog climb up a tree 

I saw a squirrel smaller than a flea 

I saw a cheese-mite drag a cart with bread 
1 saw a horse with two horns on his head 

I saw a bull fly swiftly through the air 

I saw a crow with feathers white and fair 

I saw a swan pour forth a plaintive song 

I saw a nightingale full ten feet long 

I saw a shark sit warbling on a rail 

I saw a linnet with a bushy tail 

I saw a fox in color brilliant blue 

I saw a butterfly cooked in a stew 

I saw a rabbit all in feathers clad 

T saw a turkey-cock ;—but I'll not add. 
Enough to say that this, and more I saw; 

I speak the truth without the slightest flaw; 
And he who reads the story with attention 
May see it's not a matter of invention. 

The correct rendering of the above depends upon 
the punctuation. 
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A RAT. 


An amusing affair occured at a concert at Pitts- 
| burg, a few evenings since. A large audience had 
lassembled. Between the pieces the ladies chatted 
| gleefully, and everybody was evidently highly de- 
\lighted. Mrs. Spaulding’s solo on the harp was 
| the next thing on the programme. It was to be 
| the gem of the evening, and the flutter and hum 
| of the audience settled down into profound still- 
‘ness. Everybody was silent, and expectant of the 
\rich treat coming. Just at this moment a fanci- 
| fully dressed young gentleman broke forth into the 
|most frantic exclamations. He “pe jumped 
'about the aisle and conducted himself as though 
| he was suddenly possessed of insanity. The au- 
| dience was panic-stricken. Ladies screamed and 
The frightened 














|arush was made for the door. 
singer fled from the stage in dismay, leaving her 
| harp untouched, Everything was in uproar, and 
| everybody inquiring what was the matter. The 
'exclamations went on louder and more heart- 
| rending with every jump of the distracted, frantic, 
well-dressed young man. As soon as he could be 
caught, it appeared that his terror was occasioned 
| by a large rat, which had slyly got out of its hole 
|in the parquette, and taken refuge up a leg of the 
| poor young man’s trowsers. He hadn't on any 
| drawers. a 
| The harp solo was omitted, in consequence, as 
| the manager politely explained, of sudden indispo- 
| sition of the fair harpist. The audience was satis- 
| fied with the solo they had heard. 
} =<t@> 
| o 


WHISPERING IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


Avoid as much as possible whispering in the 
sick room. In many cases a patient's senses are 
acutely sensitive, and he will hear every word you 
utter; but even where this is not the case, he sel- 
dom avoids perceiving all mysterious signs be- 
tween those around him, and they are sure to irri- 
tate and alarm him. Let your manner to the in- 





private communications you have to make to your 
fellow-nurses, make them when you have left the 
sick room. 


A HANDY ARTICLE. 


Adam Shoemaker, a number of years ago, 
came to Huntingdon Furnace, and seeing there, 
for the first time, a pair of snuffers, he asked— 

‘*What’s them for?” 

“To snuff the candle.” 

The candle just then needed attention, and 
Adam, with his thumb and finger, pinched off the 
snuff, and carefully poked it into the snuffers, say- 





ing— 
“Well, now, them’s handy.” 





“THEY CAN’T ’SASSINATE GOD.” 


The Sumter excursionists, who received the 
news of the assassination of the president, at 
Fortress Monroe, say that it was particularly af- 
fecting to see the negroes there crying bitterly at 
the loss of their ‘‘father’—the women tearing 
strips from their black petticoats for a 
emblems. One old negress kept swaying to an 
fro, groaning out at intervals: ‘‘Bress de Lord; 
dey can’t kill God; dey can’t ’sassinate Him!” 


+o 


A FrencuMan had heard the phrase, “I’ve got 
other fish to fry,” uttered by a person who was in 
a hurry, and did not wish to be detained. He 
determined to remember the phrase and its appli- 
cation. One day a friend invited him to go and 
walk ; and being otherwise engaged, he thought of 
the above expression, and gave it thus: ‘“‘Excuse 
me to-day, sare, I must go and fry some fish.” 


Tue distinction between liking and loving was 
well made by a little girl six years. old. She was 
eating an egg at breakfast, which she seemed to 
relish very much. ‘‘Do you love it?” asked her 
aunt. ‘‘No,” replied the child, with a look of 
disgust: ‘I only like it.. If I loved it I should 
kiss it.” 


TueEreE is a young lady in Henry county, Mis- 
souri, not yet sweet sixteen, who is this year culti- 
vating fifteen acres of corn. She does all the nec- 
essary work, including plowing, and has underta- 
ken this piece of work to obtain money with which 
to educate herself. There is true grit in that girl. 


‘*WILL you have it rare or well done?” said an 
Englishmam to an Irishman, as he was cutting a 
slice of roast beef. ‘‘I love it well done iver since 
I am in this country,” replied Pat; “for it was rare 
enough we used to ate it in Ireland.” 


Tue Chinese are queer people to go to mar- 
ket. A gentleman at Canton writes that a neigh- 
bor of his got in his winter’s provisions—a quarter 
of a horse and two barrels of bull dogs! 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Lawyer. 


The company must form in two rows, opposite to 
and facing each other, leaving room for the lawyer to 
pass up and down between them. 

When all are seated, the one who personates the 
lawyer will ask a question or address a remark to one 
of the persons present, either standing before the per- 
son addressed, or calling his name. The one spoken 
to is not to answer, but the one sitting opposite to him 
must reply to the question. The object of the lawyer 
is to make either the one he speaks to answer him, or 
the one that should answer to keep silent; therefore 
he should be quick in hurrying from one to another 
with his questions, taking them by surprise, and no- 
ticing those who are the most inattentive. No one 
must be allowed to remind another of his turn to speak. 
When the lawyer has succeeded in either making one 
speak that should not, or finding any that did not an- 
swer when they should, they must exchange places 
with each other, and the one caught becomes lawyer. 
The game will be found quite amusing if conducted 
with spirit. 

Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1. 


I am composed of 37 letters. 
My 25, 37, 15, 10, was a Spartan king. 
My 13, 2, 22, 22, 23, is a Union general. 

My 37, 25, 21, 9, 10, was a general of the Revolution. 
My 6, 23, 17, 19, 22, 37, 10, 16, was a Spartan law- 
iver. 
: My 25, 10, 1, was an American general of the Revo- 
ution. 
My 33, 23, 22, 5, 11, was a British general and royal 

governor of New York. 
My 25, 22, 25, 21, 19, 10, was a Grecian general. 
My 11, 9, 27, 16, 12, 31, was a distinguished commo- 
dore of the British navy. 
» My 35, 25, is an abbreviation for one of the United 


tates. 
My 6, 15, 20, 24, 7, 27, 26, was an American general 
of the Revolution. 


My 37, 22, 2, 23, was a British general of the Revo-\ 


lution. 
My 24, 22, 18, 37, 4, 25, 31, was a brave major of the 
war of 1812-13. 
My 8, 25, 11, 22, 30, 31, 16, 10, 9, 6, 25, 2,22, was 
an American general of 1812-13. 
My 29, 35, 24, 30, we should all avoid. 
My 3, 28, 32, 6, is a Union general. 
My 382, 13, 34, 28, was a Roman general, who killed 
himself by falling upon his sword. 
My whole is a true saying. 


My frst is an unmarried lady ; 
My second is a preposition ; 
my third belongs to music; 
My whole is a calamity. 


Divide the number 50 into two such parts that, if the 
greater part be divided by 7, and the less multiplied by 
3, the sum of the quotient and the product make 


7 Conundrums, 


Why should the highest apple on a tree be a good 
one? Because it’s a tip-top apple. 
‘ he uae kind of a bush do the guerillas prefer? Am- 
ush. 
What musical instrument has had an honorary de- 
gree conferred upon it? “Fiddle, D. D.” 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 
1. Constantinople. ; 


—<—<————= 
APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and SHOES 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. If he wil] 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, wil) you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant and 
Trade Mark, 


; PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, . ; 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D Lack 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTENT 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
PAIR. 
WITH PLEASURE. 


Ir BuT LITTLE WORN, NEW PalRs WILL BE Givey 


Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 


with the C-O—D MAN’S WARRANToon them, and STARVE 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first in 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, ON 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS Goops 
and LIVE UP TO IT. . 


Witt you Stanp By AnD SUSTAIN THE 


Cc—O—D MAN? 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
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KENNEDY’S 
SBA LT-RASEVU mM 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
URES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s DysrEersIA CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s Dysrersia CuRE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s Dysrrersta CURE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s Dysrursia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND Covarss, — Having 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my grateful acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have often gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE'S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my —— that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few bd 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but tf am —— ss I = ont wer he who said, “One 
thing I know, that whereas I was now I see." = 

~ , WILLIAM STEVENS. 

PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 








$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
‘oughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not & 
single instance of its failure is known. 

* No family should be without it. It is within the reach of | 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investmen® 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, nd 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, @ 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 


will 4 d of any responsible in 
ment cure you may y — droggeavee 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 








valid be kind, frank, and cheerful; and whatever 


2. Prelate—Relate—Elate—Late—Ate—Tea—Eat. 
8. Postage Stamp. 


Do not waste away with ough when so small an invest- 
t be ing, 
itha 
of cures it has made. 
ew Haven, Conn. 


household. 
town, who will furnish you w 
C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
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